“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. | 
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Old Charlie’ the War Horse. 


[At the request of one of our lady subscribers we print 
the poem published a few months ago on the “ Death of the 
_Old War Horse.” We have known his kind owner from 
childhood, a brave man and as modest as brave. When 
Sumter was fired on General Tilden was lieutenant of a 
company in his native town on the Maine coast. Immediate- 
ly on President Lincoln’s first call for troops the corps assem- 
bled, and reported themselves ready. Returning from the 
armory Lieutenant T. was met by the writer’s father; who 
asked, “well, Charles, are you going?” “Going! of course 
I am,” was the quick answer. 

At Gettysburg he led the Sixteenth Maine, was captur- 
ed, and became one of the famous Libby prisoners. After 
the noted escape and his return to the regiment his com- 
rades presented him with this fine horse, “all saddled and 
bridled.” Charlie was a noble steed of Indiana birth, 
weighing about eleven hundred pounds, jet black in color, 
with a small white spot in his forehead. He bore his rider 
into the Wilderness, and was at Appomattox when Lee 
surrendered. One of the regiment wrote, “I think every 
soldier of the command would have followed ‘him and _ his 
rider wherever they might have led.” 

When welcome peace came, his fond owner cared for 
him tenderly until he became too infirm for life to be de- 
sirable. His death took place last spring at Hallowell, 
and there his companion on many a hard-fought field 
gave him honorable burial.} 


Farewell, my horse! thy work is done, 
Thy splendid form lies low, 

Thy limbs of steel have lost their strength, 
Thy flashing eve its glow. 


No more thy quivering nostrils snuff 
“The battle from afar,” 

No more beneath thy flying feet 
The plains with thunder jar. 


For thou wert born a hero soul, 
In days when heroes fought, 

When men, borne by thy glorious strength, 
Immortal laurels sought. 


Seated upon thy nerve-strung form, 
Another life was mine, 

And well I knew the same high thrill 
Ran through my soul and thine. 


A throne thou wert to sit upon, 
And true as steel within, 
Whene’er I felt thy brave heart beat, 
My own has braver been. 


And when the bugle’s call to charge 
Over the column ran, 
Thy arching crest, “ with thunder clothed,’ 
Loved best to lead the van. 


Upon the march, with tireless feet, 
Through mountain gorge and plain, 
When others strayed thy place was kept 

Through all the long campaign. 


But now, thy last, long halt is made, 
Thy last campaign is o’er; 

The bugle call, the battle shout 
Shall thrill thee never more. 


Where art thou gone—old friend and true ? 
What place hast thou to fill? 

For it may be thy spirit form 
Somewhere is marching still. 


Are there immortal vales and hills, 
And pastures living green, 

And sunny glades and waters sweet 
For such as thou didst seem ? 


Here there are those whom we call men, 
Whose souls full well I know 
Another life may not deserve 
One-half so well as thou; 


And natyres such as thine has been, 
That other life may claim, 

And God may have‘a place for them 
Within His wide domain. 

* * * * * * 


We may not ever meet again ; 
But, wheresoe’er I go, 

A cherished place within my heart 
Thou’lt have, old friend, I know. 


God made us both, and we have marched 
Firm friends whilst thou wert here ; 

I only know I should not blush 
To meet thee anywhere. 


What to Teach. 


To teach people to think is one of the most im- 
portant duties of the humane laborer. Thoughtless 
cruelty to human beings will be lessened in pro- 
portion as the attacks of the strong upon the weak, 
the speechless and the defenseless, receivethe con- 
tempt which they deserve atthe hand of enlightened 
and civilized opinion. 

—Mrs.C. M. Fairchild in Ill. State Register. 


Jenny’s Polly. 


One evening when I came home I found Jenny 
in tears, and there on the hearth-rug was the poor’ 
old parrot, dead. Lasked Jennie how it all hap- 
pened ; but she couldn’t speak at first for crying, 
and when she did tell me, it was heart-breaking to 
hear her sobs between the words. 

‘You know,” she began, ‘‘Polly hasn't been 
cating cnongh for a long time; and -today, whemt 
came in from my housekeeping, I. saw him look- 
ing very sad about something. So I called him, 
and he came down off his perch. But’ he couldn't’ 
hop: he was too weak, so he walked quite slowly 
i ¢-oss the floor to me, and so unsteadily! I knew 
there was something dreadful going to happen. 
And when he got to my feet he couldn’t climb up 
my dress as he generally does. And I said to 
him, ‘Polly, what's the matter with you ?’ and he 
said”—but here she broke down altogether for a 
bit,—** and he looked up at me and said, * Polly's 
rery sick.) And when I picked him up he was as 
light as,—oh! so light. And he sat on my lap 
without moving, only breathing very hard. And 
then after a little, | saw his head drooping, so { 
touched him to wake him up. And he started up 
and shook himself so hard that he rolled over on 
his side, and then I heard him saying somethin 
to himself, so I put down my head to listen. A 
he opened his eye again quite wide, and looked at 
me just as if he knew who I was quite well, and 
whispered to me, ‘ poor Polly’s going to die.” And 
then he shut his wings up tight, and stretched out 
one leg after the other—and—and died.” 

—Under the Sun, by Phil. Robinson. 


Landseer the Animal Painter. 


I know of no one whose works have for mea 
greater fascination. He has spiritualized animal 
Tife, and has given it an affinity to the human race, 
and yet has neither destroyed nor altered its natu- 
ral characteristics. We see told upon his canvas 
the nobility, of which in the higher animals so 
many examples have been por to exist, and in 
dealing with those which fill an humbler sphere in 
nature he has created a poetry essentially his own. 
One wonders what those two squirrels are saying 
to each other. Evidently they must have discover- 
ed a feast of filberts or some other great event in 
their woodlafid lives. Sir Edwin, so far as I 
could judge from the little | saw of him, was very 
unaffected and kindly, as indeed from his works 
he must have been. é 

—Sergeant Ballantyne’s Experiences.’ 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


For Our Dumb Animals, 
Rabbit Hunt, 


Mark Wilson was one of the best boys in Fair- 
port. Jim Murch was his evil genius... Mark was 
unselfish, kind, and gentle. Jim was mean, dis- 
honest, and brutal. Mark had been taught to re- 
spect the feelings of others, to avoid giving pain 
to one of the meanest of God’s creatures, and to 
stand up for the weak and defenceless. Jim de- 
lighted to torment all that were weaker than him- 
self, to put upon others the blame for sins that he 
had committed, and to evade the consequences of 
his own misdoings. Nevertheless these two boys 
were constant companions. What was the secret 
bond that united lads of nature and disposition so 
unlike? Perhaps it was their mutual love of en- 
4 sme and exploration. . These boys were never 
so happy as when doing something that no other 
boy had done or attempted. To climb the meet- 
ing-house steeple, to wade across the back cove 
at low tide, to chase a mad bull, or to ‘‘ camp 
out” for one night in the dismal and lonely bury- 
ing-ground,—these were exploits which had a 
to be mentioned to Mark or Jim to insure their 
being accomplished forthwith. It was something 
more than comradeship, then, that bound these 
two dissimilar spirits together. 

It was in vain that Mark’s mother warned him 
against the evil influences of Jim Murch’s charac- 
ter upon him. Mark knew that Jim was mean 
and selfish, and he did not quite like Jim’s domi- 
neering ways. But he did like Jim’s adventurous- 
ness, although he would not have used this long 
word to describe what he did like in Jim. 

It was a rabbit hunt that broke up this intimacy 
and forever separated the ill-assorted friends. 
There was a time in Fairport, when everybody 
kept rabbits—white-furred and pink-eyed creatures 
that nibbled daintily of the cabbage and lettuce, 
and, confined in warrens and hutches, multiplied 
and increased wonderfully. At some time a new 
fancy seized the rabbit fanciers, and these long- 

favorites were discarded. Many of them 
were ‘‘ turned adrift,” to use a local phrase, and 
these gladly, let us suppose, took to the fields and 
enjoyed life amazingly. In Perkins’s field, north 
of the old Fairport schoolhouse, there was a great 
colony of the escaped prisoners. A short and 
bluffy bank, just by the tan-yard, at the edge of 
the field next to Mrs. Whitney’s garden, afforded 
the rabbits just the place for their warrens, and 
the face of the bank was burrowed full of holes 
that gave entrance to the habitations within. 

Suddenly there revived the old passion for keep- 
ing rabbits. The wild wanderers in Perkins’s 
field were no longer allowed to roam undisturbed. 
Traps and springs were set for them, and many a 
fine fellow that fad been born in freedom, and 
had never known the cruelty of man, was fetched 
in triumph to some boy’s rabbit warren. The lit- 
tle timid creatures grew more than ever shy, and 
they scudded away whenever a boy’s steps were 
heard swishing through the long grass. Vainly 
the young trappers might set their traps and 
watch for chances to snare a rabbit. 

It was Jim, of course, who plotted a grand sur- 
prise for the rabbits. It was his plan to wait un- 
til as many rabbits as could be seen out at one 
time were sporting in the field, and then, after stop- 
ping up their holes, to drive them into Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s garden, through the breaks in the fence. Once 
inside, and the holes stopped, the rabbits would 
fall an easy prey to the hunters. For hours the 
two boys lay motionless in the sunny grass, wait- 
ing for the outgoing of the unconcious rabbits. 
The stillness of a summer day fell upon Perkins’s 
field, and no sound was heard save the dull thud 
of the hoofs of the horse that thumped his weary 
way around the bark-mill at the tan-yard. First 
one long-eared old fellow looked out to see if the 
coast was clear; then another. They hopped 
cautiously up the slope and down the slope. Then 
they telegraphed back to the village of rabbits 
that all was well, and the population of the bluff 
came forth for a sunshine holiday. 

When the unsuspecting creatures were well 


away from the bank, the two boys:slid down, and, 
in a few minutes had plugged up every opening 
with tufts of grass, stones, and sticks. Then began 
the hunt. The scared and palpitating rabbits 
were driven hither and yon, but, by dexterous 
management, most of them were headed into the 
Whitney garden, the broken bits,in the fence here 
and there affording them entrance. These holes 
were closed speedily with broken bricks, and the 
boys, vaulting over the fence, beheld their prey, 
at least a dozen white rabbits, wildly flying about 
or throbbing in the potato patches. Now was the 
time for the hunt. The two boys skirmished 
around the garden, first to the right, then to the 
left, then altogether. But the fleet little animals 
were too quick even for the two fastest runners in 
Fairport. They were caged, but not caught. 
Once, indeed, Jim did actually grab a big white 
fellow by the tail, but the panic-stricken creature 
writhed, and, with a queer little scream, bit Jim’s 
finger and drew blood. Jim, astounded by this 
unexpected attack, dropped the rabbit with a great 
roar, as if he had sustained mortal injury. 

Infuriated by his ill-luck and his mortifyin 
ure, Jim seized a bit of brick and let it fly at 
caped rabbit. It was now no longer a trapping of 
rabbits, but a hunt to the death. In the excitement 
of the moment each boy picked up whatever missile 
was within his reach and threw it at a rabbit. The 
hunted things flew about the enclosure, never 
long in one place, and driven from point to point 
by a merciless shower of brick-bats, stones, sticks, 
and miscellaneous objects, that came hurtling 
through the air. The endurance of those rabbits 
was wonderful. Knocked over and bleeding, or 
maimed and sick, as many of them were, they 
yet managed to keep out of the hands of the eager 
and excited boys, who, in their frantic hunt, had 
quite forgotten the original object of their plan, 
which was to catch sundry rabbits alive.‘ 

Mark’s tender heart grew faint as he saw the 
fright and anguish of the flying animals. His aim 
was less and los certain, and finally he dropped 
his last brick-bat and said, ‘‘come, Jim, let’s 
quit. We can’t get any rabbits today.” 

‘*Oh, pshaw!” sneered Jim, ‘‘ don’t leave your 
work half done. We'll have ‘em yet, if you stick 
to it.” 

Mark’s besetting sin, about which he had been 
lectured until he was tired, was to ‘leave his 
work half done.” Jim’s shot struck him in a sore 
place. He took up a bit of stone from a potato hill, 
and seeing a white rabbit hiding in a corner of the 
fence, he ao it with good aim, striking the 
poor creature full on the head. While Mark ex- 
pected the hunted thing to drop over with a few 
convul8ive kicks, it only shook its head, as if in 
dreadful pain, staggered a little, and then hopped 
away, giving a strange and piteous look from its 
pink eyes as it fled. Somehow a big lump rose in 
the boy’s throat, and his eyes filled with unaccus- 
tomed moisture. 

‘It's no use, Jim,” he cried. ‘‘ I’m going home. 
You may hunt rabbits,—I can’t.” 

‘eCoward! Coward!” sneered Jim. ‘‘ Before 
I'd be scared by a rabbit!” Just then the shrill 
voice of a woman was heard crying, ‘* Here, you 
boys! get out of that garden.” And Jim, who 
was more of a coward than his companion, was 
over the fence and out of sight like a flash. 

A heavy heart and a guilty conscience carried 
Mark Wilson for the remainder of that day. And 
when he crept into his little white bed at night, he 
wondered, with a certain remorseful gnawing in 
his bosom, if that poor little fellow that he had 
seen shaking its head in the corner of the fence 
would live through the night. In his troubled 
dreams he saw a moaning and sorrowful family 
surrounding that wounded rabbit in his warren 
under the turfy hill. He caught once more that re- 
proachful gleam from the pink eyes, and he a- 
woke, erying and sobbing over the agony and 

ain that he had thoughtlessly caused the dumb, 

efenseless animals of his chase. Nobody ever 
knew what that boy suffered. In the mornin 


fail- 
e es- 


when he awoke at the ringing of the village bell, 


he blessed ‘* Old Fitts,” the bell-ringer, for calling 
him back to the life and sunshine and beauty of 
the world. 

And when Mark saw on his way to school the 
familiar form of Jim Murch, a féeling of aversion 
came over him, and he exchanged the rough salu- 
tations of the morning with a strange sense of 
dislike. But never from that day did anybody 
have occasion to wonder why Mark and Jim were 
cronies. And probably Jim never knew, in his 
hardened conscience, why Mark was no more his 
companion in boyish sport. 

—Noah Brooks. 


The Monkey a Metaphysician. 


A monkey i more than matter. There 
is a suspicion of mind about the creature that pre- 
vents one thinking idly, and all its problems seem 
somehow or another to resolve themselves into 
human questions of psychology or ethics. Many 
of their actions require a rational explanation, and 
though each one may be turned off with a laugh, 
the gravity of the monkey will tell in the long run. 
But you must not watch a monkey too long at a 
time, or it will be certain to abuse your curiosity 
by flippant conduct, and the illusion of respecta- 
bility will be at once destroyed. Intervals of 
profound contemplation and admirable gravi 
alternate with fits of irrelevant frivolity ; and it is 
just these extraordinary alternations of conduct 
and demeanor that make monkeys’ metaphysics. 

Stanley the traveller has told us that sometimes 
when he entered an African boma, intending to 
take notes of the strange beings who lived in it, and 
their odd appearance and eccentric ways, he was 
greatly disconcerted to find that he himself, and 
not the natives, was considered singular in that 
part of the world. While he thought he was dis- 
covering Central Africa, the Central Africans were 
discovering him. 

Something of the same feeling grows upon the 
observer after a morning with monkeys. We, on 
the one hand, remark the pensive demeanor of the 
four handed folk, and sympathize with the un- 
known causes of their melancholy,—are amused 
by their irrational outbreaks of frivolity, and 
scandalized by their sudden relapses from an al- 
most superhuman gravity and self-respect into 
monkey indecorum and candor. But while we 
are watching one of them it suddenly occurs to us 
that we are being watched by the rest, and that as 
we take notes of the monkeys so they take notes 
of us. While we, the spectators, are moralizin 
over the divine honors of the ape in the Past, an 
his fallen state, the ape of the Present sits puz- 
zling over the man of the Future. Some of the 
types which he sees round his cage are so like his 
own that he seems to make an involuntary gesture 
of recognition, but his relative has gone. by 
before he has been able to explain himself; so he 
retires again into contemplation, regretting his 
lost ee but content to wait patiently till, 
as he says, ‘‘Some more of my sort happen to 
come round.” 

While we outside are noting the unformed heel, 
the leg without a calf, the lines of the skeleton that 
prevent an erect attitude, they within have ob- 
served that human beings cannot 1un up the wire 
netting, or swing by their tails on the railings ; that 
they ae no flea-hunting to relieve the tedium 
of life, and that when a child wishes to look over 
any obstacle its parents have to hold it aloft to do 
so, as the poor little thing cannot scamper up a 
pole. While we are commiserating the monkeys 
on their narrow escape from human intelligence, 
the monkeys are wondering how long it will be 
before men grow wise enough to use their tails 
instead of hiding them, and see the folly of hiding 
their two hands in their boots. § 

We surmise enough about their antecedents to 
feel misgivings as to relationship, but do you really 
suppose that these creatures with the thoughtful 
eyes think nothing? They look at you quite as 
keenly as you at them, whenever you happen to 
turn your head aside ; and if you suddenly surprise 
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them in their scrutiny they shift their glance at 
once with affected indifference but extraordinary 
rapidity, and subside into a studied carelessness, 
the perfection aig , it is true, but nevertheless 
so palpably asstfmed that it fills you with uncanny 
suspicions. 

—Phil. Robinson, Abridged. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Cows. 


An important element in the happiness of adults 
is the recollection of the pleasures of their child- 
hood. It is surprising to consider how much of 
that pleasure was due to animals; and among the 
reasons for kindness toward them stands the debt of 

titude on this account. The remembrance of the 

og I romped with forbids me to tie a tin dipper to 
any dog’s tail, while the ghost of the cat who gallop- 
ed after my top-string, or sat by demurely purring 
while | popped corn over the kitchen fire, would 
haunt me if I persecuted any cat. The recollec- 
tions of my boyhood are as full as a New England 
pudding is of raisins, of associations with horses, 
pigeons, mice, birds, guinea-pigs, rabbits, chick- 
ens, and fish. The summer visits to the country 
were little more than continuous observations of 
pigs, sheep, dogs, poultry, etc., above all, of cat- 
tle. The barn was the ultimation of all good 
things. In it were the hay-mows with hidden hen’s 
nests and tinkling little black crickets, snatched 
by foraging chistes if they ventured out upon 
the floor, the stamping horses, the twittering 
swallows, and, best of all, the cows. To go after 
the cows in the late afternoon, perhaps even to 
hunt through an extensive pasture for them, was 
like an excursion to heaven. Incidentally it might 
reveal snakes, squirrels, wood-chucks, skunks, 
strange insects and curious a fox. 
On the walk home with weed-beheading sticks, 
and pockets filled with apples, as we loiter along 
we discuss the relative merits of the several cows 
in respect to beauty, disposition, and yield of milk. 
Upon their arrival at the barn they meekly take 
their own places in the stanchions, with mellow 
sound of horn striking against the wood-work, and 
are fastened up with a series of clapping sounds, if 
the old peg and hole plan be discarded. There 
are responsive brays and lows between calf and 
cow, and svon, as the sun gets low, the milk-pails 
clink on their way from the house, and—*: hi!” 
**so, bossy!” ‘* back, there!” mingle with the at 
first ringing then frothy sound of warm milk- 
streams. After the milking, we boys turn our atten- 
tion to the row of great heads, in the same order 
every night,—Jenny, White-face, The Red Cow, 
Blac er The Jersey, Brindle, and so on,—and 
walk along in front of them confirming our alrea- 
dy well established opinions regarding the tame- 
ness of Jenny and the hooking propensities of 
Brindle. We scratch the broad curly foreheads, 
feel of the wet noses, and take hold of the warm, 
firmly-rooted horns. We listen with awe at the 
great breaths which blow the hayseed about, and 
are half afraid of the glaring eyeballs when a 
head is raised to rub the neck against the stanch- 
ion. A Rural Divinity indeed, as Mr. Burroughs 
puts it. The boy examines her every part and 
action; the long, tasselled, muscular tail, coil- 
ing upon the rump and dropping down again ; 
the mysterious reservoir of milk; the cloven 
hoofs,—the forefoot lifted so nervously to start the 
flies, and so deliberatelv replaced in the hollow 
worn in the flooring ; the wrinkles about the eyes ; 
the tongue reaching into the nostrils; the flabby 
pendent dewlap; the gulping up of the cud, the 
gummy, sticky sound and the peaceful look while 
it is being chewed, the swallowing down again, 
the rattle in the throat; the delight in blue-berry 
swamps and roadside birches; the movement of 
the head while grazing; the trumpet blast of the 
voice; the almost noiseless, characteristic walk,— 
only the hoofs clicking a little at every step ;—the 
swaying, ungainly run, the bag wagging to the 


right and left; the heavy sigh on lying down; the 
awkward, back-hand 


getting up; all these 


things and more the boy knows all about. 

It would take too long to tell how we used to 
admire and fear Ulysses the bull, and how deep- 
ly attached we became to the slow, heavy, white- 
faced oxen. Strongly does the bovine nature 
appeal to that of the vacation boy; and the fact 
that to the cows he owes the unwonted abun- 
dance of sweet milk, by no means lessens his re- 
gard. Poets and historians praise the horse and 
the dog; but while the poor cow’s milk is being 
constantly drunk she is too often forgotten. To be 
sure she, like a hen, gets nervous and flustered, 
and is sometimes a little slow to catch your mean- 
ing, but she is very rarely ill-natured or danger- 
ous, and, to say nothing of her use, richly deserves 
our notice because in domestic and rural associa- 
tion, and in picturesqueness, she is without a rival. 

—W. G. B. 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 
Robin Redbreast. 


Lama little bird, although many are smaller, 
and very many are larger ; the crow, the hawk, the 
eagle, the condor, the duck, the ey and the 
swan. These latter are, like myself, birds of pas- 
sage. I was born and bred in your midst, but as 
the cold of autumn came creeping on, my kind pa- 
rents, under their protecting wings, led me to 
‘« milder skies” in the fair ‘sunny south,” and 
here we spent the winter. When spring came we 
winged our way to the place of my birth, my 
home. 

You, Mr. Editor, must know that I am the his- 
torian of our tribe, or clan, or race. I must there- 
fore correct, if possible, all erroneous statements 
as to our past history. We really are birds of 

assage. We go north and east in summer, and 
in winter return to the ‘‘sunny south.” We 
‘do not tarry with you in winter, as one of your 
correspondents seems to think, from the fact that 
he did in one, and only one, winter of his long 
life ever find any of our feather remaining with you. 

When we take wing for our home in the far 
south we usually go In crowds, sometimes fifty or 
a hundred families together. Now the truth is, in 
our flights either way we have stations or stop- 
ping places where we satisfy our hunger and 
quench our thirst. In Maryland we had a station 
where we always made our home while in that 
state. There we always felt secure, for no guns 
were pointed at us to lay us low, and no 
snares set to entrap us. We fed on the berry of 
the dog-wood, (iron-wood, or shuttle-wood) tree, 
and on a small berry from a shrub which grew in 
abundance at that station. Sometimes we spent 
days and nights there, and one season a whole 
week, when we found it too cold to take wing for 
the north or east. 

The history of the crowd seen by your friend in 
the forest in mid-winter is short, and therefore 
soon told. They were gathering in that forest, 
from which they were to start on their southern 
flight. A snow storm set in fierce and cold, and 
it came deep too deep for them fo think of leav- 
ing their retreat. There they remained during a 
severe winter and nearly perished for want of 
food. None of their number ever tarried with 
you another winter. That year, 1870, January 
and February were sunny and warm months in 
our southern home, and we were led to believe 
that winter had passed, and so we took flight for 
our northern ab eastern homes. But we were 
wofully deceived, for we had not reached Penn- 
sylvania before we met winter weather, cold and 
fierce snow-storms, which compelled us to stop 
wherever we could find a place. The first day 
after we stopped we were slain by scores, and he 
war on us continued daily, and the slain were gath- 
ered and taken to a large city near by and sold to 
supply the table of the rich, and make a delicate 
meal for the sick and feeble. 

—Robin Redbreast, the Ristorian. 
Green-Spring Valley, Maryland. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
The Dragon Fly. 


The other morning when going to the post of- 
fice, as I entered the colonnade I saw two boys com- 
ing towards me, running fast, with countenances 
expressive of intense fright; the one with a folded 
newspaper, and the other with a bunch of keys, 
striking at some object I could not see. In a mo- 
ment, however, they stopped near me, and be, 
to strike something on the ground, which I then 
perceived was a very fine specimen of a dragon- 
fly. Pushing the boys aside I took the poor insect 
in my hand. ‘‘ Look out! he'll sting you. He is 
,a devil’s darning needle!” exclaimed the boys 
in horror and fearful that my rashness would 
cause me a serious, if not a deadly wound. ‘He 
wont hurt me,” I replied. how he clings to 
my fingers. Come and look at him.” With much 
persuasion I at length induced the boys to come 
nearer, when I began to tell them how cruel it 
was to hurt or kill a beautiful and useful insect 
like this. ‘‘Why he’s a horrid thing! and he 
stings,” they replied. ‘‘He is a very beautiful 
creature ; he does not sting, and he is very useful. 
Look at the lovely colors of his body; examine 
these delicate, gauzy wings; see what powerful 
jaws he has. And for usefulness:—if you could 
only know how many disagreeable insects this 
very dragon-fly has destroyed during the ten or 
eleven months he has lived in the water; how 
many mosquitoes, flies, gnats, and other equally 
annoying insects, and how many other insects de- 
structive to our vegetation he has devoured during 
his life on the land, which altogether will not last 
more than a month, you would feel teful to 
him, instead of thus hunting him to death.” As 
my little lecture proceeded we were joined by first 
one and then another, till the dragon-fly and his 
spokesman became the centre of an interested lit- 
tle crowd,-when suddenly the fine fellow left my 
hand, and soared away into the bright sunshine, to 
continue the useful work which had been inter- 
rupted. As the crowd dispersed I could only a 
that some of my words might have fallen like 
good seed into the good ground. What a pity it 
is that children are not taught more of the habits 
of insects, that they may distinguish between their 
friends and foes. Such knowledge would soon rid 
us of many of our insect pests. The dragon-flies 
are a race that have not been half studied. Their 
life history is very ee They can be easily 
raised in the aquarium. Who will observe them 
carefully next geason; take full and faithful notes 
of all they learn; and send the result of their 
observation to Our Dumb Animals ? 

—W. N. Evans. 
Montreal, October, 1882. 


Consider the Horses. 

It is well known by careful observers that the 
great wear and average shortness of life among 
horses on the street railways result less from 
steady work in hauling heavy loads than from 
their very frequent stopping and starting. A lady 
who writes indignantly of the needless strain upon 
the poor horses, says: ‘‘ Every other woman stops 
the horse-car when she pleases, if only the length 
of the car lies between her and the last passenger.” 
We shoul i not venture to print this severe criticism 
if it were not followed directly by the sweeping as- 
sertion that ‘* men are even worse than women.” 

Thoughtful inventors are striving to apply a rem- 
edy. Mr. A. F. Clark has recently shown in our 
office a model of his ‘‘ Car Starter,” which seems 
well adapted to the purpose. The superintendent 
of a horse railway writes: ‘‘In testing the power 
required to start a loaded car we found that sixty- 
five pounds draft with the ‘‘ Starter” would start a 
load that required one hundred pounds draft with- 
out. Isee no reason why it cannot be made to 


work successfully in every way.” 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1882. 


Mr. Angell in the West. 

On his way to Dakota, Mr. Angell stopped by 
invitation at Madison, Wisconsin, to stimulate an 
interest in humane work. 
at a union meeting of Sunday Schools in one of the 
large churches of the city on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 8. In the evening he lectured in the Capitol 
before a large audience, among which were many 
state officials, university professors, judges, the 
attorneygeneral, &c. The hall was filled even 
out into the rotunda and many left because unable 
to obtain seats. 

The Wisconsin State Journal of Oct. 9 gave a 
full report, and added: ‘upon the close of the 
lecture, which proved very interesting to the large 
and attentive audience, president Joseph Hobbins 
suggested that it would be fitting if a vote of thanks 
were extended to Mr. Angell, and the suggestion 
met with the unamimous approbation of those ‘as- 
sembled.” 

On Sunday, October 15, he addressed the Sunday 
School of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
on the 22nd he spoke to a crowded auditory in 
Jamestown, Dakota. 

Requests for Mr. Angell to lecture at various 
places in the western and middle states have been 
received at this office since his departure. It is 
very clear that to comply with them -his absence 
must be considerably extended. But the readers 
of this paper will object to a too long continuance 
from his editorial post. 


A Wise Move. 

Perhaps the most important and far-reaching 
act of the American Humane Association was the 
appointment of Mr. George T. Angell of Boston, 
Miss Adele Biddle of Philadelphia, and Messrs. 
John G. Shortall and John C. Dore of Chicago, as 
a committee to prepare a pamphlet on the hu- 
mane education of the young. 


Begin at the Beginning. 

Mrs. C. M. Fairchild of Chicago, herself a zeal- 
ous worker in the humane education of the young. 
says in the Ill. State Register : 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is inaugurating Bands of Mercy, 
beginning with the Sabbath Schools and intending 
to reach all the schools throughout the state. Its 
president, George T. Angell, is one of the noblest 
workers in the cause to be found on either conti- 


nent. One of his chief mottoes is: ‘EDUCATE 
THE YOUNG.” 


Sunday School Superintendents. 

We know from observation and experience that 
there must be many such in all the denominations 
whose avocations bring them daily to the city. 
They are cordially invited to call at the Society's 
office to examine and procure specimens of the 
Band of Mercy publications, cards, and badges. 
If those who are too much engaged in business to 
find time will send word, the materials will be 
forwarded as they direct: 

And the many other superintendents who are 
more or less frequent visitors of the city are kind- 
ly urged to include themselves in the same invi- 
tation. 


He delivered an address © 


The 

The secretary of the Band of Mercy, Rev. Thos. 
Timmins, reports that during the month he ad- 
dressed the following conferences and assemblies, 
in some of which resolutions were passed unani- 
mously approving the American Bands of Mercy, 
and wishing them God speed :— 

The State Assembly of Universalists at Frank- 
lin; the South Middlesex Conference at Lexing- 
ton; the North Middlesex Conference at Lowell ; 
the Bay State Conference at North Easton; the 
Norfolk Conference at Milton; the Essex Con- 
ference at North Andover; the members of the 
Episcopal Clerical Association at Boston ; and the 
Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Society at 
Framingham. He has also addressed meetings 
and formed Bands at the following places: Brigh- 
ton, Revere, Billerica, Chelsea, Northboro, Wake- 
field, and in several places in Boston, making a 
total of more than one thousand members; in 
all speaking to a number of thousands of minis- 
ters, delegates of churches, and people young and 
old. More than four thousand cards have been 
sent to members, while we hear from all directions, 
near and far, of Bands formed or being form- 
ed, not yet having sent for their cards. The 
membership is far in advance, of the cards 
sent out, and is rapidly growing. About eight 
hundred of the new gilt and silvered badges 
have been ordered, and orders are coming every 
day. Bands are now organized in day schools, 
Sunday schools and churches, in these and other 
denominations: Roman Catholic, Congregation- 
al, Unitarian, Baptist, Episcopal, Universalist, 
and Methodist. The membership, while mainly in 
Massachusetts, extends to all parts of the states, 
and in Canada; while individual members have 
joined from San Francisco, on the Pacific, in 
the west, to England, Germany, and Transylva- 
nia, in Hungary, in the far east. 


York Goes Bravely On. 


Ten Lessons of Kindness, 

The demand for this excellent manual has been 
so great that a new edition of 5000 copies has been 
printed, and is nowready. We take occasion of 
the author's absence to say that nothing in humane 
literature so admirably meets a peculiar and yet 
very general need as this unique production. Calls 
come continually from near by and distant places, 
and there is a growing demand for it in other 
countries. 


Cheer From Over The Water. 

Mrs. Eliza Phillips, honorary secretary of the 
society at Tunbridge Wells, England, and long a 
devoted worker in the good cause, writes thus 
cheeringly : 

‘*T beg to express my deep interest in the Amer- 
ican Bands of Mercy. You do things on a larger 
scale in America, and many an Englishwoman’s 
heart will beat like mine with hope and gladness 
at finding American children banded together in 
the cause that our Cowper, and your. Emerson, 
Lowell, Wendell Holmes, Thoreau, have served 
so truly.” : 


A foreigner writes us from the Tremont House 
that during much travel and observation in beau- 
tiful America, no such abuse of horses has been 
seen as in Boston. We respectfully deny the hard 
impeachment and call for proof. Doubtless the 


animal millennium is a very great way, it may be 
a thousand years, off. But we shall try to have it 
begin in Boston. 


Boston and Newport at Buffalo. 

Mr. Nathan Appleton, a delegate from this So- 
ciety to the American Humane Association, repre- 
sented also the Newport Society@ of which he is 
president. His address at the public meeting  re- 
ferred mainly to the work of the latter. ‘An Eng- 
lish-looking gentleman with a sharp, decisive man- 
ner of speaking,” according to one of the Buffalo 
papers, less of a compliment as to nationality than 
to the crisp and sprightly speech which dissipated 
the gathering yawns and brightened the listless 
looks resulting from the lateness of the hour. 

After a graceful exordium he proceeded : 


On beginning our work we recognized the pow- 
of fashion, especially at such a place, and so we 
determined to make it fashionable to drive horses 
without the check rein. The idea was seized at 
once: four in hands, victorias, T-carts; tubs, dis- 
carded them, and their example was soon follow- 
ed by cabs, butchers’ carts, and others, and the 
good move was so contagious that orders were offi- 
cially issued by the managers of the baggage 
transfer company, the express company, and that 
of the barges and omnibusses to have them taken 
off their horses, and you may be astonished when I 
tell you that one of our agents who counted the 
vehicles that passed one afternoon in the height of 
the season under the windows of the society's 
room on Bellevue avenue, found that more than 
half were without the useless and often cruel en- 
cumbrance of the check. Next season we shall 
try to make it the ‘correct thing” to have no 
blinders, and also discourage the absurd custom 
of ‘* banging” the tail as short as is now the fash- 
ion, while ‘‘ docking” ought to be attacked as a 
real act of cruelty. The horse with a long tail, 
no check rein or blinders, will then be seen in all 
the majesty of his beauty, as they are today in the 
streets of Petersburg and Moscow, for I must ad- 
mit that the Russian horses are the handsomest 
I have ever gazed upon. 


Then follows a resume of the work among own- 
ers and drivers of horses, for the humane killing 
of animals, procuring a public drinking trough 
for horses and dogs, plans for the humane edu- 
cation of the young, closing with a reference to 
the fashionable distraction of fox-hunting. 

The address thus aptly closes : 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to 
thank you in the name of the Newport and Mas- 
sachusetts societies for the many courtesies and 
attentions you have shown us during my sojourn 
in your city. It seems to me there is no place in 
the land where such a convention could be more 
appropriately held than in your city, which takes 
its name from that magnificent animal, so typical 
of the grandeur and strength of American institu- 
tions. As the eagle is our bird so is the buffalo 
our representative animal, and I doubt not when 
the first settler came here he was drinking the wa- 
ters of your lake, and roaming over the neighbor- 
ing fields. And so I venture to suggest that at 
our next meeting at Washington your society take 
the initiative in presenting to the attention of Con- 
gress some legislation which will prevent the 
wanton and useless destruction of that noble ani- 
mal who cannot but be dear to you from the asso- 
ciations and traditions of the past. 


Anonymous communications are sore trials of 
editorial patience. We do not, as the manner of 
some is, forthwith consign them to the waste Las- 
ket, but give the n respectful and careful notice. 
Occasionally we desire to confer orally or by letter 
with the writer. For example, it would be a siitis- 
faction to convince ** An Annual Subscriber” that. 
this society will not seek the enforcement of one 
law through the infraction of another. 


Our 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 
The Fishes’ Petition. 
Pity the sorrows of the little fish! 
Our waving fins have brought us to the shore ; 
Our courage brightens with the earnest wish 
That you may think our tale of suffering o’er. 


Full many a league of ocean have we swum; 
Full many a night have braved the tempest dread ; 
By many a dangerous rock and shoal have come, 
To add a relish to your daily bread. 


We freely give our lives that we may feed 
The hungry thousands of the human race ; 

For you our torn and quivering bodies bleed ; 
For you we welcome e’en death’s cold embrace. 


But hard of heart he who enjoys our pain, 
Who sees, unmoved, our senses fade away ; 

And laughs as he recounts our numbers slain, 
Butchered to grace a Christian holiday ! 


The school-boy comes with cruel, crooked pin ; 

The youth with more misleading hook and worm; 
The merchant, lawyer, doctyr, strive to win 

Our finny tribe with flies of wondrous form ; 


And e’en the preacher, with attractive bait, 
Offers as good what proves the deadliest ill; 
Nor does one throb of pity for our fate 
Move in his heart, which pity all should fill. 


Should cruel monster, from the briny deep 
Your dear ones drag into a watery grave, 

Picture your horror,— all the tears you’d weep; 
How wildly, vainly, for revenge you’d crave. 


We are not senseless. Tho’ our blood is cold, 
Our nerves vibrate to every throb of pain. 

Will not your hearts relent as you behold 
Our sufferings ? In mercy, oh, refrain! 


_ When comes the hour that. we must. yield our life, . 
Quick be the blow that makes our sufferings end ; 
Short be the pang, tho’ sharp, that stays the strife, 
And e’en our executioner, our friend. 


Pity the sorrows of the fishes all; 
Make not our woe the subject of your glee; 

For God who made you, made us, great and small, 
We are “His children of the mighty sea!” 


—W.N. Evans. 


Montreal, Oct. 1882. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Anecdote of Charles Darwin. 

Many grown people as well as children seem to 
think it rather “* big” to affect a carelessness of the 
feelings of people as well as of animals. They 
(lisdain and smile at any exhibition of feeling as if 
it were weakness. How different the great Dar- 
win, of whom all the world talks so much. The 
writer, who had the rare pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Darwin, could relate many anecdotes showing his 
great Kindness and tenderness of the feelings of 
ul dumb things. He had a dog who was very 
destructive, tearing up any thing he could get hold 
of. One day when he was destroying some plants 
in the garden, Mrs. Darwin said, « really, Charles, 
you must go out and whip that dog; see what he 
is doing!” «+O, I suppose I must!” he replied, and 
he went out with a little switch which he brandish- 
ed about the dog, touching it here and there so 
lightly that the animal ran about in glee, seeming 
to think him in fun. When Mr. Darwin went in 
his wife said, .+« Why Charles, that wont do any 
good!” «+O, hope it will,” answered he, «for 
1 am afraid | hurt the poor fellow!” 

* 


Ail people of sense know that dogs are next 
oor to human, and are only waiting evolution. 
—Contributor’s Club in Atlantic. 


| toward the mouth of the cove. 


At Beauport. 

On the westerly side of spacious Beauport har- 
bor is a pretty cove which has a background of 
wooded hills. A projecting neck of open pasture 
lies between it and the sea, and at the bend isa long 
reach of meadow in which the fresh water and 
the salt commingle and go out with the receding 
tide. Nestling among the trees and a little way 
back from the high road that comes down the hills 
is an ancient homestead, kept with such loving 
care that it never grows old in the weariness and 
sadness of decay. A solid wharf near by extends 
When the harbor 
is smooth and the water radiant in color, and the 
idly flapping sails of the becalmed vessels are 
strong in light and shadow, and the golden sun- 
set illumines old Beauport town, this pier com- 
mands a scene of beauty that no one can look on 
without admiration. 

It was on one of the finest of last summer's Sun- 
days that we stood here with the fortunate owner, 
lingering into the early twilight. Looking down 
into the transparent water we watched the fishes 
that came in with the full tide, and swam lazily 
about with gentle play of fin. There were perch 
and cod, such as are caught for human food. ‘‘ We 
come here and take them sometimes,” said the hu- 
mane owner, ‘‘ but I tell my folks always to know 
beforehand how many are needed, and when these 
are caught not to hook another one.” 

Here was a humane lesson that is seldom taught. 
Nor was this all. As theshades of evening fell we 
returned to the house. A tiny mosquito buzzed on 
the window pane, tempting fate. The sash was 
lifted and the intruder sent away. We thought 
of Uncle Toby’s—‘‘Go, poor insect, get thee gone ; 
why should I harm thee? The world surely is wide 
enough to hold thee and me.” 


Arg t ad Homi 

On a sultry morning of one of the summer heat- 
ed terms we were standing on the steps of the 
New England Life Insurance building, when a 
lady director of this society drove up. Alighting, 
she said to the driver, ‘‘ you must not whip your 
horses so.” He answered, ‘‘I have to do it to 
make them go.” She rejoined, ‘‘ but you must 
not; I shall not ride with youif you do.” That 
is the effective way. To the average man an ap- 
eal to the pocket nerve is the argument that tells. 
et all passengers mark and avoid cruel drivers, 
and great will be the gain to horses and hackmen. 


A Boston Nimrod. 

The papers recount the exploits of a man who 
went forth from Boston with a gun that cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars. He shot down dozens of 
coots in one day, ‘* not counting several wounded 
birds which he did not give chase to.” This is 
probably only one of many similar days. Doubt- 
less the insatiate shooter eats well, sleeps soundly, 
takes his ease. And at this moment are drifting 
about the bay many poor birds whose legs and 
wings he has broken, and whose bodies he has 
covered with festering sores. 


That Society.” 

A friend at Revere Beach one summer's day saw 
aman beating a horse. Pity for the poor animal 
and wrath against the man increasing with every 
cruel blow, he flew at the fellow, shouting, ‘‘ Here, 
sir, do you stop abusing that horse, or I will have 
you arrested!” The brute biped stopping, asked 
** do you belong to that society? ” 


The Barbed Fence. 

At the recent meeting of the American Humane 
Association in Buffalo this fence was discussed at 
length and with a sharpness and point in keeping 
with the subject. The eastern and western dele- 
gates seemed to range themselves on respective 
sides, while few, if any, inclined to the politician’s - 
expedient of sitting on the fence. ~ 

Only two days after our return the following 
letter came from East Medway, referring to injuries 
by barbed wire. 

‘* Within a few weeks in this immediate locality 
there has been one colt killed outright, another had 
its windpipe opened, and one of the large blood- 
vessels of the neck, and two other horses were 
badly maimed.” 

And on the succeeding day the following came 
from Manchester-by-the-sea. 

‘* | wish to draw the attention of the Society to the 
barbed fences so common now in cattle pastures. 
About seven weeks ago our very valuable cow cuther _ 
leg so badly upon the barbed wire surrounding the 
pasture which we hire near ‘ Lobster Cove,’ that 
the wound is not yet fully healed, though great 
care was taken of it. e wound was so very 
severe that the skin came entirely off the leg.” 

We can vouch for the reliableness of these writ- 
ers. It would seem to be now in order for the 
Worcester or some other manufacturers to convince 
them that this fence only ‘‘ needs to be known to be 
appreciated.” 


Check Reins. 

The late Sir Arthur Helps said that whenever he 
saw horses suffering from tight check reins he 
knew that the drivers were unobservant, ignorant, 
pompous, or cruel. Mr. E. F. Flower thus eluci- 
dates this sentiment: Unobservant, or he would 
see that his horses are suffering; ignorant, or he 
would know that a horse loses much of his power 
of draught, and cannot recover himself if he 
stumbles; cruel, if observing and knowing he 
does not remedy it; pompous, if he prefers his 
horses should rear their heads on high and rattle 
their trappings to being dealt with humanely and 
reasonably. 

An old friend of ours living in Cambridge, a 
great lover and a competent judge of horses, called 
the other day. Noone is more ready to ‘ talk 
horse,” or can do it better. Said he, ‘1 keep 
three, and I have not used a check rein or blinder 
for many years.” 

Some use the rein with a moderate tension as a 
help to recovery when the horse stumbles. We 
believe the free play of muscles best for man and 
beast. Suppose, friend, that you stumble. Can 
you better save yourself from falling with no con- 
straint of neck and limb: or with head and arms 
held stiff? 

Acknowledgments. 

Tendering thanks to Roberts Bro’s for the use 
of their plate illustrating ‘*‘ Robbing an Eagle’s 
Nest,” we take occasion to speak of the excellent 
character of the publications of this noted firm. 
During a long experience in book hunting we have 
invariably found that works with their imprint, 
notably those for the young, the most difficult of 
all to buy,*are safe. The charming ‘* Under the 


Sun,” by Phil. Robinson, from which we -have 
made copious selections, a book that may be read 
with pleasure by old and young alike, is a recent 
issue from their press. 
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Snip. 

Dog Snip was a homeless waif in Bangor. He 
was of mixed parentage, the father a full blood 
English terrier, the mother a cur of low degree. 
Wise by instinct, he found his way to the heart of 
a kind lady, through whom in the current of hu- 
man events he became a registered inhabitant of 
Newburyport, and one of the Titcomb household. 
He was not only a pet, but a traveller, the admired 
companion of mistress and master on many long 
journeys by land and sea. 

Attracted by the ‘sweet look of goodness which 
sat upon his brow,’ Snip soon conceived a strong 
fondness for his master’s friend, the late Wil- 
liam Plummer, one of the kindliest of men. At 
the simple mention of this good man’s name 
or residence Snip would run to the door with 
tail and ears erect, and eyes beaming with speech. 

Poor Snip’s fidelity brought him to a distress- 
ing death. He stood in the way of burglars 
who infested the city, and they killed him with 
poisoned food. He lies buried in the family gar- 
den, and flowers bloom on the little mound above 
him. 


Grieved at the fate of the martyr dog, his Belle- 
ville friend, Mr. Plummer,penned this little elegy : 
Farewell, our faithful canine friend, 
We mourn thy sad, untimely end; 
Thy faithful service now and here 
Demands the tribute of a tear. 


For thou wert trusty, kind, and good, 
The guardian of the neighborhood, 
The bane of all the burglar crew 
That sought nefarious work to do. 


Thou hast fulfilled thy mission here ; 
And should there be another sphere 
Where good dogs go, thou shalt ascend, 
And we again may meet our friend. 


+or- 


Bobby. 
Epiror OF OuR DumMB ANIMALS: 

I read that efforts are making in England to lay 
out burial grounds for favorite dogs and_ horses. 
This recalls the well-known and pathetic story of 
Bobby, who for years haunted the cemetery of 
Grey Friars Church, Edinburgh, leaving his mas- 
ter’s grave but once daily, to obtain food from a 
neighboring shop, and at his death receiving im- 
mediate burial at the hands of the kind-hearted 
sexton, lest the museums should lay claim to the 
body of so historic a dog. I have visited his grave 
which is kept bright with flowers. Burial by his 
master’s side would have been the truest justice, 
and a justice richly deserved by Bobby’s fidelity. 

Even in Italy, cruel as is the average Italian to 
his beast, one often meets a vetturino who tends 
his horses with solicitous care, and gives a kindly 
pat as he approaches them. Commonly a foreign- 
er’s interference is met by a mystified stare, the 
idea of protection of animals seeming to be a 
plant that does not thrive under the ‘sunny skies 
of Italy.” 

‘ —Florence F. 

A picture of Bobby watching his master’s grave 
hangs beside our office door. Many a caller pauses 
to look at it when leaving, and occasionally some 
lad lingers to read the simple story of a dog's de- 
votion, perhaps imbibing influences that in tender 
and humane ways will affect his whole life. 

‘* NEVER,” said my aunt, ‘‘ be mean in anything ; 


never be false; never BE CRUEL. Avoid those 


three vices, Trot, and I can always be hopeful of 
you.’ 


—Charles Dickens. 


My Wife’s Birds. 


The cage doors are always open, and the small 
creatures spend the day as they choose, the bull- 
finch climbing about among the picture cords, the 
canary gazing upon his own reflection in the mir- 
ror. 

Their characters have developed in this freedom, 
and their individuality is as comic as it is well de- 
fined. The bullfinch, sturdy of body, bull-necked 
and thick-legged, ranges the room as if all it con- 
tained was his own by right of conquest. There 
is not an article in it which he does not make use 
of as perch or plaything, and in every gesture he 
shows himself at home and in possession. As 
soon as the loaf is put down on the table, he hops 
on to it, and when my wife replaces the milk jug, 
he perches upon that. From there to the nearest 
tea-cup is only a short hop, and so he makes the 
round of the breakfast table. When the cloth is 
removed, he waits, chirping impatiently for his 
groundsel, and even before it can be arranged for 
him he is in the thick of it, his beak stuffed with 
the flossy flower-heads. The bath, meanwhile, is 
being poeeres. and no sooner is it down on the 
ground than he perches on the edge, tests its tem- 
perature, and pronounces his approval, but does 
not often bathe. His seed-box has meanwhile 
been replenished, and in it every morning are put 
afew hemp seeds. No sooner is it in the cage, 
than the bullfinch has gone in, and plunging his 
head down into the seed, is busy picking out the 
favorite grains. Lest one should be concealed at 
the bottom, he jerks out as much of the contents 
as he can, and deliberately empties the remainder 
by beakfuls. Satisfied that no hemp seed remains, 
he comes out, and flying to the nearest picture, 
commences the gymnastics that occupy the greater 

art of the day. By sunset he is always back in 

is cage again, and when my wife goes to shut his 
door, he opens his beak at her threateningly, 
showing a ridiculously pink throat, and hissing 
like a miniature goose. This is not the routine of 
any particular day, but of every day, and so com- 

letely has he asserted his position as one of the 
amily, that the ornaments are arranged in refer- 
ence to his tastes, and when I talked of removing 
the picture from over the door, the project was at 
once thrown aside, ‘‘for that is Bully’s favorite 
perch.” 

The canary is a curious contrast. He has as 
much spirit as the bullfinch, for he resented the 
first attempt at oppression,—it was a question of 
priority of bathing,—with such e/an, that the bull- 
finch ceased from troubling, and the two are close 
friends on the honorable terms of mutual respect. 
But the canary is conciliatory and retiring. He 
comes on,the breakfast table when it takes his 
fancy to do so, but he does so unobtrusively, with 
all the ease of manner that betokens confidence, 
and yet with all the reserve and modesty of a gen- 
tleman. If he wishes for a crumb he takes it, but 
instead of hopping on the loaf for it, he reaches it 
off the platter from the table. His day is spent 
before a looking glass, in which he studies his 
own features and gestures, not unhappily, but qui- 
etly, #s his way is. A jar that holds spills is his 
usual resort, and, perched on it, he exercises him- 
self in the harmless practice of pulling out the 
spills. He has never succeeded, but this does not 
damp his industry. For groundsel he has as great 
partiality as the bullfinch, but he waits for his 
share till it is put in his cage, and then only goes 
in at his leisure. The bath is a passion with him, 
and his energy in the water fills the bullfinch, who 
more often makes believe than really bathes, 
with such amazemont, that while the fiurry and 
splash is going on he watches the canary with all 
his eyes. The canary sings beautifully, not with 
the student note that in the trained bird makes a 
room uninhabitable, but in a soft, untutored song 
that nature whispers to him bar by bar, and so 
sweet is it that the matter-of-fact bullfinch always 
listens with attention, until, remembering his own 
powers, he settles down in a ball of feathers on 
some favorite vase, and chuckles obstinately 
through a rustic lay. But my wife ought to have 
written the account of her own birds herself, for 


she knows them better than I. 

And the little things have found out how gentle 
and loving she is to God's creatures; and when 
the room is quiet, and she is sitting working, the 
bullfinch will leave off his scrambling among the 
picture cords, and the canary his fruitless tuggin 
at the spills, to sit down on her lap and shoulder, 
and tell her, as they best can, how fond they are 
of her. 

For me they entertain only a distant regard ; 
but [ like them immensely, for all that. At any 
rate, though I speak of them as my wife’s birds, I 
should feel hurt if any one thought that they were 
not my birds too. 

—Under the Sun, by Phil. Robinson. 
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Ohio 8S. P. C. 


At a recent meeting of the above Society resolu- 
tions were adopted, expressive of the loss by the 
death of Mrs. Mary W. Woods by the disaster to 
the steamer Asia on Lake Huron. 

Prior to the yote, brief speeches in memory of 
the deceased were mate by those present. Dr. 
Dawson spoke of the excellent spirit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Woods. It was their expressed wish that 
when their time came they might go together, but 
no such cruel way was thought of as that which 
was awaiting them. The Doctor was greatly mov- 
ed by his memories of the pleasant meetings that 
had been enjoyed while this brave, dead woman 
was working enthusiastically for the prevention of 
cruelty, and he spoke of her genial manner, and 
declared her life a benefaction, her presence a joy. 
and her parting smile a benediction ; a most lovely 
and gracious spirit had left the earth. 
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Little Edith and her Menagerie. 


1 am of opinion that no one living can be con- 
sidered a greater authority upon Natural History 
and Unnatural History than my daughter Edith, 
for on the occasion of her second birthday, (last 
Thursday,) we gave her a Noah’s Ark, and her 
life ever since has been devoted to original re- 
searches into the properties of its various inhabi- 
tants. Not only does she bathe and feed each in- 
dividual of the menagerie every day, but she puts 
Noah and all his family, and as many of the beasts 
as she can find, under her pillow every night. 

—From Preface to Under the Sun. 


Truth Moves Slowly, But it Moves! 

We have realized this as bits of information 
coming daily indicate the growing thoughtfulness 
of the community with reference to animal: life. 
We learn that the boys. of a certain division of the 
Agassiz Association for the study of natural histo- 
ry collect insectsin a bottle containing a drug, 
either in a small package or held at the bottom by 
a thin film of plaster. This surely is an improve- 
ment on the pin harpooning which used to give us 
a thrill of discomfort. 


4 


Poor Old I Horse! 

A lady remonstrating against the ill treatment 
of a horse that was struck and pounded at almost 
every step, received this significant answer : ‘‘ This 
horse has to be whipped a great deal because he’s 
so old!” 

God help the poor dumb creatures that must 
come to this when their eyes grow filmy, their 
joints stiff, their muscles weary, and strength fails 
after a life spent in drudging for man. 

«* Waiting for the Master. ”” 

The interest aroused among both young and old 
by the Band of Mercy movement has created a 
renewal of the demand for this charming little 
picture. 


| 
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Robbing an Eagle’s Nest. 


Cooma-sa-harn held one wonder. 
It had an eagle’s nest. There, 600 
feet over the lake, in a smooth piece 
of solid rock, was a shelf or crevice, 
and in that hollow a golden eagle had 
built his nest year after year. Many 
an hour we spent looking up from the 
shore at the coveted shelf, which it 
seemed we were never likely to know 
more about. The eagles seemed to 
know our thoughts, for they frequent- 
ly soared and screamed high above 
our heads, as though they rejoiced in 
our discomfiture. It was not alone in 
the spring and summer that we were 
reminded of our enemies thus perch- 
ed on their inaccessible fortress. In 
the last hour of daylight of winter 
evenings a solitary speck over the 
valley would often be seen sailing 
downwards through space. It was 
the golden eagle going home to his 
ledge at Cooma-sa-harn. 

It would be idle to deny that we 
both felt keenly our inability to get 
to this eagle’s nest. During four 
years we had looked across the dark 
waters, had watched the old birds fly- 
ing in and out, had seen the youn, 
ones sitting on this ledge, and had 
listened to their screams as their 
mother came down to them with a 
prey from the surrounding hills. 

ere was in our cottage an old tel- 
escope that had belonged to my fath- 
er in his early days. is I brought 
out one day, and looking through it, 
with elbows resting upon knees, and 
on directed upon the shelf of rock, 

could discern plainly enough the in- 
mates of the rough nest; but all this 
only made more tantalizing our help- 
lessness to seale the rock, or to de- 
scend from above to the projecting 
ledge. As the hours grew later the 
sun moving towards the west cast its 
a rx full upon the face of the nest, 
which had been before in shadow. 
The inequalities of the surface, and 
the formation of the cliffs around the 
large flat rock, became much more 
apparent than they had ever been be- 
fore to me. I observed that the ledge 
in which the nest was made contin- 
ued in a shallowed state along the 
face of the cliff until it touched the 


The rope was again within my grasp. 


out on the edge of the cliff which 
looked down upon the dark lake. 
Descending the cleft we were soon 
on the parapet rim of the large flat 
rock. We now fixed an iron stake 
firmly between two detached rocks. 
We fastened the rope securely to the 
stake, letting the loose end fall down 
the mountain by the edge of the per- 
pendicular cliff. 

Now came the anxious moment. 
Holding on by the rope I began 
to descend the steép slanting face 
of the mountain. During the first 
twelve feet the work was easy e- 
nough. After a bit the hillside be- 
came steeper, and then there was & 
drop of about six feet that hid Do- 
nogh from my view. The slant be- 
came again easier, and without much 
difficulty I gained the edge of the 
ledge upon which, but still distant 
from me, stood the nest. The real dif- 
ficulty was now before me. I had to 
move along a narrow shelf on the face . 
of a perpendicular rock many hun- 
dred feet above the lake. It was now 
Donogh’s work to unfasten the rope 
from the iron stake, and to a 
along the top, keeping pace with my 
pro beneath. Ev- 
erything depended upon his steadi- 
ness ; Sut I had full faith in his 
strength and skill. Up to this time 
all had been perfectly quiet at the 
nest; there was no sign of the old 
bird, nor could we hear the young 
ones screaming. I began very cau- 
tiously to move along the narrow 
ledge; step by step 1 went along. As 
I proceeded I found sufficient room 
for both my feet to stand together. 
I could not yet see the nest, as the 
rock curved out towards its centre 
cutting off the view beyond. Arrived 
at the bend of the rock, I leaned 
round the projection and peered anx- 
iously forward. There, on the bare 
shelf of the ledge, lay the eagle’s 
nest; two young eaglets sat dozing; 
around lay fragments of bones, tu 
of fur torn from rabbits, feathers, 
and dry stems of heather. 

Another step, and I was around 
the bend and at the nest. At this 
spot the shelf deepened into the rock, 
leaving space for standing room. 


end at one side. I noticed also that on the top of 
the smooth-faced rock there was a kind of natural 
parapet connected with a deep cleft, which open- 
ed at top upon the accessible part of the mountain. 
But this ridge was fully forty feet above the ledge 
on which the nest s' It was now time to turn 
our faces homewards for the evening ; but enough 
had been discovered to give us food for conversa- 
tion that night, and to raise high hopes that our 
efforts to reach the nest might yet prove successful. 

We started early next morning for the top of 
the mountain ridge which looked down upon 
Cooma-sa-harn. Arrived at the upper edge of the 
encircling basin we found a break in the rock as 
though water in time of heavy rain had flowed 
down through it to the lake. We entered this 
break, and descending cautiously soon found our- 
selves on the top of the flat rock. Below us lay 
the black pool; on each side the flat parapet en- 
ded in steep mountain side; above us was the 
mountain top, accessible only by the hollow shaft 
through which we had descended. So far all had 
gone as the survey through the telescope had ‘led 
us to hope—we had reached the top of the smooth- 
faced rock ; but the nest lay thirty or forty feet 
below us, still, apparently beyond our reach. We 
sat down cn th» top of the rock, reluctant to quit 
a 9 so nea” to the long-coveted prize. The 
rock on which we rested was flanked on one side 
by a broken slant of mountain, down which a de- 


scent seemed possible if there was anything at 
hand to hold fast by. It occured to me now that 
a descent could be made down this slant by means 
of a rope held by a second person standing on the 
ridge where we stood. The ledge which held the 
nest was situated so perpendicularly underneath 
as to be hidden altogether. But if my survey 
through the telescope had been correct, a person 
descending the slant should be able to reach that 
end of the ledge which I had seen in the sunlight 
extending on one side to the extremity of the rock. 
All that was required to put this theory to the test 
of practice was a strong rope some fifty feet long, 
which, held by one at the top, would act as a sup- 
port to one of us while going down the slanting 
rock, and would afterwards help for a side move- 


ment along the nargow ledge to the nest itself.. 


As I sat thinking out this plan one of the birds 
came soaring on moveless pinion from the 
mountain downwards towards the nest. He saw 
us long before he reached the ledge, and his loud 
and angry screams rang around the steep rock- 
walls, making strange echoes over the gloomy 
water. 

We went home that evening full of the thought 
that we had at least discovered a means of getting 
to the eagle’s nest. It took some days to procure 
the rope. At length all preparations completed 
we set out early one morning for Cooma-sa-harn, 
and breasting up the steep side of Seefin came 


Intent only upon securing the young 
birds, I let go my hold of the rope, and seized 
the nearest eaglet before he was fully awake; the 
second one hearing his companion scream, retreat- 
ed further into the hole. Then it was that, look- 
ing outward, I saw the rope hanging dangling 
loosely in mid-air. Jt was beyond my reach. For 
a moment the fearful position in which 1 so sud- 
denly found myself caused me to sink upon the 
shelf. All the reality of my situation rushed full 
upon my mind, The rope hung fully five or six 
feet out over the abyss, for the rock above the 
ledge projected outward, and when I had let go 
m hold of the line ithad swung out to .its level 
fall. That I could get back over the space I had 
come, and ascend again to where Donogh stood 
1 knew to be impossible. ‘To reach the line from 
the nest seemed quite hopeless. In Donogh lay 
my sole chance of relief. If by any means he 
could convey the rope to me, all would be weil. 
If not, there seemed nothing save the awful alter- 
native of death by starvation, or the awful preci- 

ice before me. I shouted to Donogh what had 

appened. I told him that I could not reach the 
rope by fully three feet—that my sole chance of 
escape lay in his being able to follow my line of 
descent and bring the rope to me, leaving it fixed 
at the other end in some part of the parapet above, 
which would allow the line to pass from the nest 
to the end of the ledge 


The mi es now pass ) terrible 
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Donogh shouted to me that he was looking for a 
secure place to fasten the upper end of the rope 
to. [remained seated in the hollow, scarcely dar- 
ing to think what the next few minutes might 
bring forth. Suddenly Donogh shouted, ‘THE 
EAGLE IS COMING TO THE NEST!” The news 
roused me from my stupor—the eagle was com- 
ing back! I crouched into the inmost recesses of 
the hollow. I still held one of the young birds in 
the bag round my waist, the other bird kept on 
the ledge at the further side from that by which I 
had approached, 

All at once a large dark object crossed the line 
of light—soon recrossing it again as another wheel 
brought the huge bird nearer to its nest. Loud 
screams were now audible as the eagle became a- 
ware of something being wrong in the nest. Then 
there was the fierce beating of wings close by, and 
the bird was perched on the edge of the rock, 
fiercely defiant, and making the echoes wild with 
her tumult. But amid all these surroundings I 
was only conscious of one fact. The eagle had 
struck the ropeas it hung down in front; it had 
caught in the great outstretched pinion, and it was 
again within my reach, passing under the monping 
wing of the bird as she stood clasping the rock 
ledge in her talons. There was not a moment to 
be lost; I thrust the young eagle at full arm’s 
length towards the mother; she fiuttered forward 
as I did so—the rope was again within my grasp. 
In an instant the eagle had relaxed her hold upon 
the rock, and clutching her young in her talons she 
went soaring downward to a lower ledge amid the 
cliffs. I thought [ could never get away fast e- 
nough now. A complete change had come over 
my mind. I had learnt a lesson never to be for- 
gotten ; and my life, forfeited in a vain and fool 
hardy attempt to gain the eagle's nest, was given 
back to me by the wild bird whose young I had 
come to rob from her. I now called out to Do- 
nogh that all again was right, and that he was to 
reverse his former practice to enable me to rejoin 
him. I passed safely back along the ledge, reas- 
cended the slant, and gained once more the parapet. 

“Come, Donogh,” I said, when [ was again 
with my companion, ‘let us leave this spot. 
Whatever happens, we will never again rob the 
nest or kill the young of birds or beasts.” 

— Abridged from Red Cloud. 


The Reading Chronicle of Sept. 23, tells the fol- 
lowing story of a faithful dog. 

An instance of the faithfulness of a dog was 
shown last week in a valuable shepherd dog owned 
by Horace Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon isa cattle drover 
and goes to Watertown Market every Tuesday, 
taking the dog with him to assist in driving the 


cattle. He went last Tuesday as usual. When 
ready to return home the dog was missing. Not 


arriving home for several days, Mr. Sheldon re- 
turned to Watertown, Friday, in search’ of him. 
Upon reaching the hotel he found the dog, who 
was overjoyed to see his master. When Mr. 
Sheldon went there to dinner Tuesday, he hung up 
a frock and neglected to take it upon leaving. 
The dog had remained there guarding it all the 
time, not leaving the premises at all. | The dog is 
greatly prized by Mr. Sheldon, as well he should 
be after exhibiting such fidelity. 

Then, as if to show that dogs differ as much as 
human folk, the Woburn Advertiser publishes this 
about a shrewd little canine thief. 

A family residing on Warren street at whose 
door a can of milk is left early every morning, 
found the can emptied for a number of mornings 
and on watching for the thief observed a small do 
come after the milk was left, draw the stopper an 
tip the can down and drink all the milk, spilling 
searcely any. 

Will the Advertiser kindly state if the sly dog 
considerately put the stopper back again ? 
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Mr. S. R. Urbino, an effective worker in the 


good cause, has favored us with several foreign 
humane publications, largely translated. 
. 


The Directors’ Meeting 

For October, was held at the Society's office on 
Wednesday the 18th. Present: Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. 
lasigi, Mrs. Paine, Messrs. Appleton, Hemenway, 
Heywood, and Noyes. In the absence ‘of the 
president, Mr. Heywood was chosen chairman. 

The record was approved. 

The September cash account, showing receipts to 
have been $510.93, and expenditures $1173.96, 
was read and referred to the finance committee. 

A gift of $500 to the Society from Mrs. Edward 
H. Eldredge of Newtonville, was reported, a 
vote of thanks was passed, and the secretary was 
instructed to transmit the same. 

Reports of the doings of the American Humane 
Association at its recent session in Buffalo, and the 
fine hospitality of the Buffalo people, were made 
by Mr. Nathan Appleton and the secretary. Mr. 
Appleton spoke also of subsequent observations in 
Chicago. 

Rev. Thomas Timmins reported great success in 
establishing Bands of Mercy. 

The secretary made a report in part from the 
committee on ambulance. 

Mr. Hemenway, of the committee on fox hunts, 
reported that the Myopia Club hunt only wild 
foxes or a drag, not bagged foxes, and that the 
best of feeling exists among the farmers whose 
land has been ridden over. 

A Lesson of Tenderness. 

[ have it not in my nature to look at the animal 
world merely as a congregation of beasts. Nor can I 
bring myself to believe that everything whether in 
fur, feathers, or scales, was created for my own 
special benefit as a human being. I prefer to think 
of ‘* the speechless world” as races of fellow crea- 
tures that have a very great deal in common with 
ourselves, but whom: the pitiless advance of human 
interests is perpetually ‘dispossessing. 

Thus, so much the more should we feel tenderly 
towards the smaller lives about us, the things that the 
Creator has placed amongst us to enjoy the same 
earth as ourselves, but whom we compel to serve 
us so long as they can, and to die out when our 
end is served. Except in Holy Writ there is noth- 
ing so manful as the teaching of Buddha, the 
evangelist of universal tenderness ; and approach- 
ing nature we ought to remember that it is the very 
Temple df temples, and that we may not minister 
there unless we have on the ephod of pity. 

—Abridged from ‘* Under the Sun.” 


Prices of Humane Publications. 

The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

“Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.33 “ 

“Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 6 « 7 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- i 

“How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 
“Insect Eating Birds,” iy Frank H. Palmer, 1.30 “ 
“Selected Poems,” 3.00 “ 


“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 
ture, ete. 65 
“Care of Horses,” 

. Humane picture card, ‘Waiting tor the Mas- 


ter,” 
All the above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. ? 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in September. 

Whole number of complaints received, 125; viz.: Beating, 13; 
overworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 8; driving when 
lame or galled, 49; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 6; 
abandoning 1; driving when diseased, 4; cruelly transporting, 1; 
general cruelty, 37. 

Remedied without prosecution, 55; warnings issued, 36}; not sub- 
stantiated, 15; not found, 5; anonymous, 5; prosecuted, 9; con- 
victed, 7. 

Animals taken from work, 36; killed, 65. 


Receipts by the Society in September. 


FINEs. 


From Fustice’s Court,—Marblehead, $15. 
District Court.—Ayer, $1; Waltham, $25. 
Police Court.—Lowell, two cases, $20. 
Municipal Court.—Boston, two cases, $60. 

Witness fees, $1.60 

Total, $122.50. 

By Country AGENTS, THIRD QuaRTER, 1882. 

Whole number of complaints, 514; viz. : Beating, 58; overloading, 
55; overdriving, 75; working when lame or galled, 123; working 
when diseased, 24; not providing food or shelter, 33: torturing, 5; 
abandoning, 12; general cruelty, 129. 

Remedied without prosecution, 451; not substantiated, 35; prose- 
cuted, 28; convicted, 25. 

Animals taken from work, 94; killed, 48. 


From Mempers AND Donors. 


Unknown donor, $65; Geo. T. Angell, $26; Mrs. E. M. Dunham, 
$20; Mrs. W. E. Bright. $5; Dr. Arthur Ricketson, $5; Francis 
Hathaway, $5; Miss Hattie E. Smith, $2; Mrs. B. F. Tryon,$1; 
Mrs. F. H. Bradburn, $1; Mrs. P. R. Gifford, $1. 

Total, $131. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Messrs. Nichols and Fletcher, $450; Prof. W. F. Allen, $4. 
Eacu. 
Mrs. W. R. Pell, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Sen., Miss Katy Morris, 
Miss E. Louise Brown, Mrs. S. M. Safford, Geo H. Nason, Miss 
L. B. Thompson, 'r. M. H. Mowry, Miss M A. Bartlett. 


Fyrty Cents Eacu. 


Mrs. J. E. Quimby, Mrs. T. C. Bacon, Mrs. C. D. Stuart, Miss 
C. M. Kingman, Mrs. A. L. Dickinson. 
Total, $20. 


OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Mrs. C. S. Barnard, $25; Rev. D. W. Waldron, $2.40; Friends 
of the Animals Society, $3; Miss L. M. Phillips, $2; Mrs. i. Gill, 
$2; Mrs. A. M. Dix, $2; Dr. M. H. Mowry, $1; American Tract 
Society, $ 80: Mrs. J. E. Quimby, $ .50; Mrs. M. F. P., $ -50; 
Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $ .20; Prof. W. F. Allen, $ .20; Anonymous, 
$x.48 

Total, $41.08. 

Interest, $196.25. 

Total receipts in September, from usual sources, $510.93. 
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BY THE 
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TEeRMs: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 

5 cents ; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 

| and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 30 

cents ; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


B@> Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Rates OF MEMBERSHIP: 
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lications of the Society. 
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